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HISTORY OF | 


Maria Arnold. 


An affecting Tale, 


‘It is three years since I resided at 
the village of Ryswick, afew hamlets,’ 
pitttiresquely situated on the banks 
@ the rapid river Saale. Here, un- 
der a humble roof, and hard by the 
village church, dwelt the worthy but 
unfortunate Frederick Arnold the cu- 
rate of asimple flock, and Maria, the 
gentle, the modest Maria, his only 
daughter.—Frederick, when, I first 
knéW him, was near sixty, a man of 
considerable judgment and great sen- 
sibility of heart: his religion was pure 
and rational, and his charity extensive; 
for although the curacy was but small, 
yet, by temperance and economy, he 
contrived to bestow them more. than 
those of thrice his property His man- 
fers were mild and engaging, his fea- 
tures expressive, and when he spoke 
tothe diseased, his eyes ‘beamed a 
Sweetness I shall never forget ; it was 
like the rays of an evening sun, when 
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he shines through the watery mist.By 
this mode of conduct, he became the 
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father of the village ; not a soul with- 
in it but would willingly have sacri- 
ficed bis happiness to oblige my amia~ 
ble friend.’ ‘Methinks I see him now 
walking a@ross the green that epreads 
from the parsonage to the water's 
side. Here. if the morning proved -a 


fine one, would the young, mé¢n and. 


maidens of the village assemble; te 
salute their pastor, and Happyrwere 
they who, in return for a few flowers, 
or any other little testimony of their 
esteem, received a nod; a smile, or 
phrase of gratulation. Héfe also would 
his daughter often come attendant on 
her father, whom if, in my veneration 
for his character, I ¢ould aceuse of 
any fault, it was in a teo doating fond- 
ness for this lovely girl; who, had she 
not been blessed with an excellent 
disposition, would certainly have been 
injured by fc Maria Arnold was then 
eighteen, and though not handsome, 
yet was there a softness and express- 
ion in her countenance far superier to 
any regularity of features :-hér eyes 
were dark, full and liquid ; her lips 
red and prominent; herhair of a deep 


brown ; her complexion pale;but when 
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rather heated,a delicate suffusion over- 
spread her cheek ; and her person, 
although somewhat large, was elegant 
and well do@med. To these external 
graces were superadded the much 
more valuable ones of suavity of dis- 
position and tenderness of heart.Maria 
Wept not only at the tale of fiction, at 
the sufferings of injured beauty, or of 
graceful heroism; but her pity and 
her bounty were extended to the loath- 
some scenes of squalid poverty and 
pale disease: _ Behold yon little cot, 
the woodbine winding over its mossy 





thatch ! how oftefrin that little cot 


have I’seen her soothe the torture of | 
convulsive agony. See one hand sup. | 


ports. that old man’s hoary head ; his 
linguid eyes are fixed on her’s,. and | 
feebly as the gushing tear pours down 
his withered check, he blesses the, 
compassionate Maria. Thow gentile 
being ! ‘ever in the hour of pensive 
solitude, when fled from cares that 
vex my Spirit, ever did I call to mind 
thy modest virtues! Even now, whilst: 


‘Inusing on the scenes of Ryswick,even | 


now my fancy draws the very room) 
where, whé@fi the evening closed the | 
fabours of the weary villager, the con-. 
versation, or the music of Maria add-— 
ed rapture to the social hour. It was” 
plain, Lremember, but elegant, and 
ornamented with some sketches of 
Maria’s in aqua tinta. At one end 
stood her harpsichord, and near it a’ 
mahogany case of well-chosen books : 
one window looked upon the green; | 
and the other, the upper panes of | 
which were overspread by the inter- 
mingling: fibres of a jessamine tree, 
had the view of a large garden, where 





and picturesque beauty took place un- 
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der the direction of my friend. Here 
the window-shutters closed, and the 
' candles broughtin, would Arnold, sit. 
ting in his arm-chair, and the tear of 
fondness starting in his eye, listen to 
the melting sweetness of Maria’s 
voice, or, conversing on subjects of 
taste and morality, instruct while he 
highly entertained his willing audi- 
tors 

It was in one of these solitary mo- 
ments of reflection, Sir, when the mind 
feeds on past pleasure with a melsn- 
choly joy, that I determined to take 
the first opportunity of once more 
seeing my much-loved Arnold and his 
daughter ; and it isthree weeks sinces 
heving prepared every thing for the 
purpose, I left my house early in the 
morning ; my heart throbbed with 
impatience, and full of anticipation, I 


| promised myself much and lasting 


happiness. Occupied by those flatter 
jing weas, I arrived on the afternoon 
of the third day within a mile of Rys- 
wick 

It. had been gloomy for some time, 
and. during the last hour, there fell 


ing rapidly, and the thunder bé@ing 


| heard on the hills, I rode upto 4 
| farm-house within a few paces of the 


road. Here I met with a cordial wel- 
come from the master of the Humble 
mansion, whom I had known at Rys> 
wick, and for whom I had a sincere 
regard : he shook me heartily by the 
hand, and sat me down to his best 
fare ; and having dried my clothes; 
and takéh some refreshment, I told 
him the purport of my journey, that I 
had ,come to see the good curate and 
his daughter. 

Scarce had I finished the sentences 
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| much and héavy rain, which increas: | 
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when the poor man burst into tears. 
« Thomas !” I exclaimed, “ what is 
the matter? Youalarm me.” “ Ah, 
your honour, I must needs give way 
to it, else my heart would break ! 
We've had sad work ; I’m sure your 
honour would have never gotten over 
it! Mr.Arnold,your honour—.” « What 
of Arnold, is he ill ?” * No, your hon. 
our.” * What then?” But Miss Maria.” 
“ What of ber?” Miss Maria, your 
honour, poor Miss Maria is to be bu- 
ried to-morrow morning : there is not 
adry eye in the village, your honour ; 
she was so kind and charitable to the 
poor, and spoke so sweetly, that we 
all loved her as if she had been our 
own child. Ah, your honour, many a 
time and oft have I seen her weep 
when poor folks were distressed and 
ill—* Thomas,’ would she say, for 
she often came down,your honour,when 
my wife lay badly. ‘Thomas, how 


“floes Mary do? Do not be out of spi- 


rits, for what with my nursing, and 
your’s, Thomas, she’ll soon be bet- 
ter’ And then she would sit down 
by the bed side, and speak so sweetly, 
your honour, that I cannot help crying 
When I think on it. God knows, she 
has been cruelly dealt by, and if your 
honor will give me leave, IH tell you 
all about it”. I bowed my head, and 
the farmer went on with his rciation. 


“ About a twelve-month after your 
honour left us, Squire Stafford’s lady 
of H—t—p-hall died, and the young 
Miss being melancholy for want of 
company, Miss Maria went to stay there 
forsome time. They wet@ fast friends, 
your honour, and very fond of each 
other. Now, Mr. Henry, the young 
squire, who came from college on his 


mother’s death,and who, to say the 


truth, is the handsomest and best na 
tured gentleman I ever set eyes on, 
what should he do, your honour, but 
fall in love with Miss Maria, and want- 
ed to marry her; but the old gentle- 
man, who, as I hear, never had a good 
word in the country, and who, God 
forgive me, I believe is no better than 
he should be, fell intoa voilent passion, 
and stamped and raved like a madman, 
and made Mr Henry promise not to 
think any thing more about it. So all 
remained quiet for a great while.— 
But Miss Maria was not forgot, your 
honour ; for whilst she was upon a se- 
cond visit at the ‘squire’s about four 
months age, Mr. Henry tried to carry 
her off; but the servants were too nim+ 
ble for them, and they were brought 
back. again——and then your honour 
there were sad doings indeed ! Mizs 
Maria fell into fits; and Mr: Henry. 
after having had a terrible quarrc! 
with his father, was sent to Dover next 
morning, and ordered to embark fo" 
| France. A very short time, your ho- 
nour, after Mr. Henry had been gone, 
poor Miss Maria was discovered to be 
pregnant, and the ’sqmjre in spite of 
all the tears and entreaties of his 
daughter, actually turned Miss Maria 
out of doors ; nor would he Jet her have 
the chaise, but, locking up Miss Staf- 
ford, obliged her to walk home by her- 
self, and your honour knows it is tet - 


was done in such a hurry that nobody 
knew of it here: Andon? fine sunshine 
evening, as we were dancing on the 
green before the parsonage-house, for 
it was always our custom as your ho- 
nour knows, a young woman, neatly 
dressed, appeared at one end/of the 








H village : She was faint and weary, and 
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long miles. All this, your honour, . | 
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honour, and kept crying, her dear fa- | 
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sitting herself down, began to cry.— 
We all left off dancing, and went to see 
what was the matter : but,alas ! your ho- 
nour, who should it be but poor Miss 
‘Maria !——Oh, I shall never forget it 
the longest day I have to live! Her 
hands were clasped together, and her 
cyes were turned towards Heaven: 
She looked like an angel ; your honour! 
We none of us could speak to her, 
but we all wept, and then she gave a 
great sigh and fell upon the ground. 
But alack a day! whilst we were en- 
deavouring to bring Miss Maria to 
life again, somebody having told Mr. 
Arnold, he came running breathless 
and almost distracted to the place, and 
taking his daughter in his arms, he 
lecked upon her in such a manner, 
your honour, and then upon us, and } 
then towards Heaven, that it amos | 
broke our hearts; for he could not 


ther would not forgive her: but he 
said he would, and kissed her, and then 
she wept a great deal, and was quiet, 
All the village, by this time, had got 
round the patsonage, and there was 
not a single soul, your honour, but 
what was in tears. Weall put up our 
prayers for her; but they would not 
do, she never got the better of it, yout 
honour, she every day grew worse, 
and would sometimes call upon Mr. 
Henry, and complain of the cruelty of 
his father, and then she would full ups 
on her knees and ask forgiveness of 
poor Mr. Arnold, who was almost dis- 
tracted at the sight: but it is all over, 
your honour, she is now happy, and may 
Heaven reward her as she deserves!” 


What my sensations were, Sir, du- 
ring this recital, I must leave you to 
judge. Ican only say, that I felt my- > 








speak, your honour ; his heart was so 


full, he could nat speak : for just at |ishocking piece of information, that 
this moment Miss Maria opened her |} yoid of strength, I sunk into a chait 


eycs, and seeing her father, shrieked, 
and fell into strong fits. He started, & 
snatching her hastily up, tan towards 
the parsonag ¢gand here, your honour, 
the fits continuing, she miscarried.— 

As for poor Mr. Arnold, he was quis 
overcome, and he weptand took on so 
sorely, that we thought he would ne- 
ver get the better of it. ‘Oh, my|! 
Maria,’ he said, ¢ you have killed near 
poor father ; you have bowed him with 
sorrow tothe grave ;’ and then he knelt 
down by the bed-side. ‘ Forsake,qe | 
not, my God,’ he cried, ‘in my old age, 
when I am grey-headed; forsake me 

not when my strength faileth me.’— 

He then got up to comfort Miss Maria, | 
but she would not be comforted, your | 





| heated my imagination, were new no 
| more ; in their place, a scene, of all 


! sout shudders at the recollection of 


self so overpowered by the sudden and 


faint, and unable to express the agony 
ofmy mind. The rapturous ideas of 
happiness with which F had fondly 


others the most distressing to my heart, 
presented itself; the image of my 
worthy Arnold stretched weeping on 
the body of his Maria, of tha: Maria, 
whose innocence and simpiicity were 
sodcartome. Oh, Sir, even now my 


this dreadful moment. Accursed be 
the wretch that brought thee low, thou 
gentlest @fthe forms of virtue! May 
anguish torture his corrupted heart! 
Little wert thou able to contend with 
misery such as this, with the pang of 
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lence of unfeeling passion, for thou || an exquisitencss of feeling, inconceiv- 


wert mild as 
— Patience, “‘ who,” 
Her meek hands folded on her modest 


breast, 
In mute submission lifts th’ adoring eye 
Even to the storm that wrecks her. 
MASON, 


When the poignancy of my grief 
was abated, I mingled my tears with 
the honest farmer’s, whose sensibility 
of heart, the genuine effusion of pity 
and affection, had strungly impressed 
mein his favour. I spent the night 
under nis roof, and in the morning» 
bidding him a melancholy farewell, I 
rode on to Ryswick, with an inten- 
tion of seeing my afflicted friend, and 
of being present at the awful ceremo 
ny; for in the state of mind I was then 





in, it was a pensive luxury I would 


not have forgone on any consideration, 
(To be conc!uded in our next.) 


a 
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* From the Academic Recreations. 





ON THE CONTEMPLATION OF THE 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 


To the mind of that man, who pos- 
sesses any noble or generous feelings, 
who is capable of receiving any im- 
pressions of taste or sublimity, the 
objects of Nature will ever be pleas- 
ing, and ever new. Experience has 
shewn, that it is in the contemplation 
of these, that the mind is enabled tore- 
ceive a tranquillity, and a repose, unat- 
tainable by any other sublunary pursuit. 
The heart, wrung with sorrow, and 
with grief, looks on the loveliness of 
nature, and is soothed by the contem- 


with redoubled rapture as it beholds 
the “gay enamelled scenes,” which 
continually present themselves. The 


jj are pres. nt. 


able by those unacquainted with either 
of these arts, The former charmed 
by the due and beautiful arrangement 
of light, and shade and colour, lays up 
materials for the exercise of his art; 
while the Iatter catches the fleeting 
tints of ocean, earth, and sky, the mur- 
mur of the rill, or the roar of the wa- 
ters, the calmness of a summer's eve, 
or the terrific grandeur of nature,when 
the sky is enveloped inclouds, and the 
ocean swept with tempests; in order 
to deck his glowing verse with images 
of beauty and sublimity. Indeed, no 
man can be a poet unless he is abletg 
discriminate the beauties of the natur- 
ul world; no man can describe in 
verse, what his heart does not feel, 
what his imagination cannot realise. In 
the best poets, we see a strength and 
dignity, as well as a purity and truth, 
in their descriptions of. nature, which 
bring them home to the heart, and al- 
most make us fancy that those scenes 
The charms of nature, 
when adorned and embellished by the 
graces of song, never fail of exerting 
a most powerful influence on the hu- 
man mind. The majestic descriptions 
of Milton, who seems to have studied 
nature in all her varieties, to have fol- 
lowed her to her wildest retreats, and 
her most romantic glens, convey to 
the mind a feeling of rapturous plea- 
sure. The picturesque images that 
the author of the Seasons has formed, 
prove at once the nice discernment of 
his taste, the accuracy of his mind,and 
the powers of his poetry. For draw- 








painter and the poet gaze on them with 


ing scenes of innocence and simplicity, 
Cowper stands “ unrivalled and alone.” 
In latter days Afontgomery has follow- 
ed his footsteps, in the beautifal de- 
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scriptions that every where abound in 
his poems. Thus have we burning 
and unfading examples of the powers 
of harmony combined with those of 
nature. 


Alexis was the descendant of a long 
line of illustrious ancestry, famous for 
their achievements, and rich in war- 
like renown ; but which like many 


others, had shared the vicissitudes of | 
fortune, and been recuced to infamy 
and want. His mind possessed all those | 


noble and engaging qualities, which 
draw the immediate admiration of the 
observer. Naturally fond of contem- 
plating the romantic scenes of his na- 
tive country, when want drove him 
from the halls of his sires, he sought 
amid their glens a relief from his ser- 
rows. For some time, all was 
eneeeee DERUtIful, for all was new ; 

The lark’s “ shrill carol,” the merry 
pipe of the shepherd, the murmuring 
of the rills,and the music of the groves, 
filled him with rapture. But after a 
while his soul became satiated ; his 
mind reverted to his former affluence, 
and he gazed onthe beauties of nature 
with a sickly anda discontented eye. 


Mo more * he trac’d the uplands, to survey 

** When o‘er the sky advanc‘d the kindling 
dawn, : 

** The crimson cloud, blue main, and moun-’ 
tain grey, 

** And lake, dim gleaming on the smoky 

~ lawn; 

** Far to the west, the long, long vale with- 
drawa, 

** Where twilight loves to linger for a while: 

No more “ he faintly kens the bounding 
fawn, 


** And villager abroad at morning toil.” 
BEATTIE’S MINSTREL. 
The noise of the waterfall, and the 
sigh ofthe breeze, fell monotonously 


‘these scenes of beauty and of joy, to 














upon his ear; and he prepared toquit- 


find in novelty a cure for his disquiet. 
ude. As he passed a glen, unvisited 
before, surrounded by the most roman- 
tic scenery that can be imagined, he 
heard the faint warblings of a lyre. 
Curiosity prompted him to discover 
whence it proceeded ; and at length 
he traced it tea beautiful grotto, in 
which was seated anold man of vener-: 
able appearance, playing on the instrue. 
ment. As Alexis approached, the old 
man rose, and inviting him to a mossy 
scat, thus spoke to him ;—* Alexis, 
(for I am acquainted both with thy 
fortunes and thy name) I have for a long 
time watched thy progress in these 
blissful scenes. I have beheld you, 
with abreast glowing with the rich 
images of a youthful imagination,seck-. 
ing enjoyment in the contemplation of 
nature. I have seen you, chasing the 
painted butterfly of happiness, and 
when you thought you had it in yoar 
grasp, found its beauty withered, and 
its lustre decayed. You hoped to find 
in the bare contemplation of nature 
unfading happiness ; but when you 
had visited those scenes ‘again and 
aguin, you grew palled with the repe- 
tition, and your mind reverted to the 
former scenes of your affluence and 
grandeur. But no;— 


“noma different doom the fates assign ;” 
GRAY. 


You shall never tread again the dwell- 
ing of your ancestors ; you must seck 
enjoyment in a more humble sphere. 
You are sickened with the beauties of 
nature ; but you have gazed on them 
only with a passing look; again ce- 
scend inte the vales, again climb the 
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craggy cliff” Look upon them as/ 
parts of the great system of creation, 
and learn to read the maker of heaven 
and earth in all his wonderful works. 
Enquire into the attributes and the 
properties of the objects around; so 
shall your mind be elevated, by being | 
more nearly assimilated to the divine 
essence ; so shall the charm of novel- 
ty ever present itself, and your soul | 





never be disgusted with repetition. | 
Court the muses to wander with you } 


through every woodland glade and | 
flowery mead; let virtue lead your 
foot steps, and prudence and content- 
ment be your companions. 
you live a happy life, and at last seek | 
the fellowship of the blessed.” 





So shall | 
“fate ? We shall dic in this savage place! 
As; O rigorous Heaven! let me not see 


* Let vanity adorn the-marble tomb 

“ With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons 
of renown, 

** In the deep dungeon of some Gothic-dome, 

“ Where night and desolation ever frown. 

** Mine be a breezy hill that skirts the down : 

“Where a green grassy turf is all I crave, 

** With here and there a violet bestrown, 

** Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring 
wave: ; 

“ And many an evening sun shine sweetly 
on my grave ” : X, 

————LLLLLEEww 
THE HAPPY SHIPWRECK,. 


‘ Wretcuep object of my sighs 
and tears! O my child, how I pity 
thee ! Alas ! what will be thy hapless 


he spoke, the countenance of the old | my child expire. Since I must die, 
man glowed with aresplendant glory ; || let me die, at least, before him. oO 


his hoary locks were turned to ringlets | 


| Keep trom a fond mother the heart 


of the brightest auburn; his form!) breaking cries of her som#’. Thus the 


changed from the decreptitude of age 
tothe beauty, the symmetry, and the 
vigor of youth Alexis was struck with 





astonishment ; but the stranger con. 

tinued—“ Wonder not, O son of man, 
at my appearance : Allah hath sent me 

to warn you of your danger; I am the 

genius of these glades and glens ; fol- 

low my advice, and I shall watch and 

guide thy path. Farewel.” The genius 

vanished into air ; and Alexis, when; 
he kad recovered from his astonish- 

ment, returned to the scenes of nature 

with a renovated heart, and arenewed 

relish. The days now passed in plea. 

sure and in joy ; unruffled, undisturb- 

ed ; and calm as the still and ‘silent 

rivulet that wandered at his feet. 

Let us draw an instructive lesson 
from the story of Alexis, however fec- 
ble the narration; and exclaim with 
Beattie, 








upfortunate Julia, weeping, and watch- 
ing het pour babe sleeping in his cra- 
die; thus the unfortunate Julia ex- — 
pressed ter anguish. 

She looks around. Alas! nothing 
appears but the humiliating sequéls 
of her misfortune—naked walls, ina 
wretched hovel, almost witliout furni- 
ture: her beautiful hair, once adorn- 
ed with flowers, now hangs dishevelled 
on her shoulders. Her countenance, 
in which the laughing graces were 
wont ts play, is all bathed in tears. 
She deplores her melancholy fate. 
Now she accuses her father, now her 
husband, and now all nature. Then, 
fixing an eye of mingled anguish and 
pity on her babe, she sits, and sighs, 
and looks—in all the pensive acqui- 
escence of woe. 

Julius awakes, and, smiling on his 


mother, stretches his Jittl: arms ta 
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wards her, He clings to her neck, | 
caresses her, and asks her for bread. | 


—O my child, said the weeping mo- 
ther, kissing him with unutterable 
sensations of mingled love and grief, 
— QO my child, waita little. Your 
father will soon bring some, the earn- 
ings of excessive labour, and we will 
divide his bread of misery together’ 
At length Dorival returns, exhaust- 
ed with fatigue: He puts some coarse 
provision on the table. He sees his 
smiling boy and the sighing Julia He 
sits down—he covers his face with his 
hands—he weeps—he cannot speak— 
This wretched pair, passionately in 
love with each other, had been unable 
to precure the consent of Wastein, 
the father of Julia. In a moment ot 
passion and imprudence, Dorival bad 
’ dared to carry her off. 

_Fiye years-hed these hapless lovers 
wandered from place to place, flying 
from the resentment of an irritated 
father, with the unhappy fruit of their 
clandestine marriage. At lengtl, they 
embarked for America. The vessel 
in which they sailed was shipwreck 
ed ; but, by the assistance of a fishing- 
boat, they were saved, and landed on 
an island almost unknown. 

_. Here they had remained about a 
month. Dorival had entered in the 
service of a planter, named Palemon, 
who resided on the island. Every day 
he laboured in the sultry clime, and in 
ithe evening returned to find Julia and 
is boy in their cottage. There they 
wept over their unhappy lot. The 
good old planter would often come to 
sooth their griefs. He would relieve 
them & bid them hope for happier days. 


Nine years did Dorival live on this 
visland, by the labour of his hands, and 
the bourties of Palemon. Not a day 








cane 


passed, but this good man did some 
kind office to lesson the grief that 
preyed upon them. 

Julius was now filteen years old. 
Palemon had a daughter of the same 
age, named Lucilia. Soon was it per- 
ceived that the young folks could not 
live asunder. Already they felt a cer- 
tain sweet compulsion, that led them 
to sce and to speak to each other every 
day—every moment. 

Julius, in the plainest dress, had all 
the winning attrattions of youth, as if 
Nature herscif had taken care to adorn 
him. His flowing ringlets are negli- 
gently tied behind by a ribband, which 
Lucilia had given him. His eyes 
sparkled with a vivacity tempered 
with benignity and swectness. When 
he smiles, he displays two beautiful 
rows of ivory, ard on his animated 
cheeks sit the sprightly train of Love. 
His open countenance, which yet had 
never blushed, bears the sacred image 
of innocence. A natural and affect- 
ing mien enlivens his conversation. 
an innate obligingness of disposition, 
an eagerness to anticipate every wish, 
his youth, his graceful person,—every 
thing in Julius seems alike formed to 
delight and to charm. 

And Lucilia in the dress of a coun- 
try maid is also beautiful as the Gra- 
ces, and blooming as the rose with 
which Julius adorns her bosom. Her 
fine eyes never appear so charming as 
when tenderly fixed on Julius, nor 
moves she with such alacrity, as when 
she runs after him in innocent playful- 
ness and gaicty. 

Palemon perceives their growing 
passion with delight. One day he thus 
speaks to Lucilia: “You love Julius. 
I observe it with pleasure. Fortune has 
not been kind to him. He is not rich’ 
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races me so tenderly! My dear Lu- 
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but his good qualities are in themselves | 
a treasure. Never my dear daughter, 
will I be like those barbarians, who sa- 
crifice the felicity of their children to 
the sordid views of interest. The ex- 
ample of the unfortunate Julia is too 
striking not to confirm me in these 
principles. No, my child, never wili 1 
reduce thee tothe deplorable situation 
of detesting marriage and its relations. 
Be discreet,and continue to love Julius. 
He merits your affection. I love you 
both,and you shall be each my children. 
O my daughter! I have no wish, but 
for your happiness,and my fondes: hope 
is, to see you united to Julius, under 
the auspices of a tender passion. 


Lucilia thanks her father, and has- 
tening tober lover, relatesall that had 
passed. ¢‘ Yes, Julius,’ said she, * Pa- 
lemon loves us. This good parent— 
how he weeps with tenderness when- 
ever he speaks of you! He loves you 
as if you were his ownson. He pities 
the situation of your parents. He 
would fain see you all happy. How 
charming is it, my dear friend, to meet 
with such a man to sooth one in ad- 
versity !°—* Ab Lucilia,’ answered Ju- 
lius,* could you but know the respect 
with which my parents inspire me for 
your excellent father! The moment 
my mother perceives him coming to- 
wards our hut, ‘ O my son,’ says she, 
‘ behold our benefactor. Entreat Hea- 
ven to bless him.’ When he enters, 
I fly into his arms. And then he em- 


cilia, how Celightful it is thus often to 
see one’s benefactor !’Thus Julius and 
Lucilia were mutually delighted, and 
in their innocent transports they em- 
braced each other, repeating often 
these endearing conversations. 





fault. 





Although the two lovers were now 
inseparable, it gave no uneasiness to 
their parents, for innocence presided 


‘over every word and every acticn.— 


Friendship, rather than love, brought 
them together, sometimes in a shady 
wood, sometimes on the flowery mar- 
gain of abrook, and sometimes on the 
sea-shore. The warbling of the birds, 
the murmuring of the water, which 
with difficulty seems to force its way 
through a rocky channel; or the tem- 
pestuous roaring of the waves ;—these 
are the objects that attract their atten- 
tion,—these their only pleasures, 

In the mean time, Julia, far exiled 


from her father and oppressed with — 


the weight of his hatred, incessantly 
wept over her flight and her unhappy 
Dorival endeavoured to console 
her. ¢ Julia, said he, ‘my dear Julia, 
weep no mere. Heaven, which wit- 
nesses your grief, has alrea¢y pardon- 
ed you. Your father, whom interest 
and severity have deptived of his 
/ 
dRfghter, already, without doubt, la- 
ments you. Yes! he demands you 
again of every object that surrounds 
him. He reproaches bimself with his 
severity, and pities us’ My dear 
husband,” answered Julia, ¢ suffer me, 
to regret a father who would have ever 
loved me but for that fatal passion — 
Alas! perhaps he is no more, and I 
burried him to his grave ! O my father, 
if you yet live, if my dying voice can 
yet but reach you, hear the crics of 


this remorse that preys upon me— | 


Forgive a wretched daughter, who 
would implore that forgiveness at your 
feet,and would then expire with agony 


and shame.’ 
Atthis moment Palemon enters.-— 


Ws Dorival,’ resumes Julia, ‘ behold this 


a 
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venerable man. My father, if he be} assistance, todelay, for a few moments 


yet living, is now of his age.’ In 
speaking these words,she regarded Pa- 
lemon with a most affecting look ;— 
she sighed. “ O my children, exclaims 
Palemon, “ I am the messenger of hap- 
piness. Live, Julia.—* What happi- 
ness /” says she, eagerly: “ Angel of 
joy, have you any news of my father? 
Does he yet live ?”—Alas! my dear 
Julia, I know not whether he be living 
or dead; but, O this happiest of my 
days, I yet bring you joy. Fortune has 
at last crowned my fondest wishes. A 
considerable estate which I expected 
not, and which without you I should 
not have even wished for, is fallen to’ 
me by the death of a relation whom I 
hardly knew. 1 received the account by | 
a letter, delivered to me by a person 
just escaped from shipwreck. Come, 
and share with me the bounties of Pro- 
vidence. I will one day give my daugh- 
ter to Julius. Henceforth we will be 
butune family. But what! Julia, you 
weep! What can be wanting to your 
good fortune ?"—* My father”’—At 
these words Julius enters out of 
breath. Lucilia, treanbling,follows him. 
-— O my saother !”’— What, whatis 
the matter, my son? Speak” — I was 
on the shore with Lucilia, when on a 
sudden the most mournful accents 
seemed to come from the ncighbour- 
ing wood. We listened. An unfortu- 
mate man was invoking death. I went 
to him—biut, oh! what a sight! I saw 
an old man, as venerable as my father 
Palemon, stretched on the ground 
‘without strength, pale as death, and 
perhaps already dead. I started back 
affrighted. Lucilia wept behind me. 
He called me to him, held out his hand, 
and, with a voice so tender and so mov- 


\ the frightful death that awaits me.” 

“Some unhappy map,” says Pale- 
mon, let us hasten to his assistance.” 
Julia was fixed immoveable at this re- 
cital. * An old man !” she exclaimed; 
“ perhaps itis my father: I sink under 
my alarm.” 

They leave the cottage—they ar- 
rivethe old man is beseeching Hea- 
ven to restore his daughter. “ Julia,” 
said he, “if yet your hand could close 
my eyes, if you could but know, that 
dying I forgive you, I should expire 
| contented.”——* She is restored to you, 
| my father !”—* Julia ! my daughter ! 

and Dorival! O young man! their 
|son too and mine! My children, em- 
brace your father. He yet lives—to for- 








‘| give you.” 


Palemon, who stood by during this 
affecting scene, the hand of Lucilia, 
weeping, in his, blessed Heaven for 
this happy adventure. He raised the 
father and his children. “ Come,” said 
he, “ come to my habitation. “ Happi- 
ness will now be ours.”—“ Generous 
man !”? answered Wastein, “ what a 
port you offer me after a tempest and 


|shipwreck. The desire of riches had 


rendered my heart insensible, & has 
caused all the misfortunes in whichI & 
my children have beeninvolyed. The 
thirst of gold led meto trust my whole 
fortune on the fickle ocean. I have lost 
my all! What do I say? I have found my 
all, since I can now embrace my chil- 
dren. O excellent man! | receive thea 
from your hands, and you will still be 
their father. How shall I return such 
an obligation—by what fervent wishes 
recompence this goodness ?—* Your 
happiness, anc that of your family,”— 
said Palemon, “ will be my sweetest 





ring,—said,“ Give me, if possivle,some 








reward,” 
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Wastein,supported by Julia and Dori 

val, and Palemon leading Julius and 
Lucilia,now arrive at the cottage.Dori- 
val enters the first, and receiving his 
father at the entrance of the hut:— 
«“ Welcome, Sir,” says he, “ to the asy- 
lum ot your children. Nine years al 
ready have they here deplored their 
crime. Yuu have forgiven them. This 
abode of sorrow will henceforth be 
that of joy.” 


The two families, who from this mo- 
ment made but one, lived together in 
sweet tranquility. Two years alter, 
love crowned the virtues of Julius and 
Lucilia with the first of blessings— 
their happy union. They were mar. 
ried under the auspices of their venera- 
ble parents, who gave them their 
paternal benediction, and had yet the 
happiness, before they died, of embra- 
cing a lovely offspring, rising round, 
and mingling both their graces.” 


VARIETY. 


LL ara 
LA PEYROUSE. 


An interesting account ef the voyage 
of the bold but unfortunate La Pey- 
rouse, who sailed from France about 
28 years since on a voyage of discovery 
& respecting whose fate so much con 
jecture has been made,is in the papers 
—and was obtained from Mr. Dagelet, 
the astronomer,who accompanied Pey 
rouse—and was taken off from a rock, 
in 1815, at the east of the Philippine 
islands. La Perouse was born in France 
in 1741. He distinguished himself by 
many years’ services in the India sea 
in the early part of his life. During 
the American war, he served under 
@’Estaing, and distinguished himself 
at the taking of Grenada. After the 
peace of 1783, he was selected by 
Louis XVI. to command the Astrolabe 
and the Broussole on a yoyage of -dis- 
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covery. He began his voyage by fol- 
lowing the tract of captain Cook,visit- 
ed the north west Coast, advanced to 
Behring’s streights, thence down the 
eastern coast of Asia, along Japan,and 
in Feb. 1788 visited Botany Bay. A 
narrative of his voyage thus far bas 
been published From the time of 
leaving Butany Bay, nothing has been 
heard of him ull the present discovery. 
In 1791, the French national assembly 
sent two ships in search of him, but af- 
ter exploring the seas which be was 
suppored to have visited, they return- 
ed without the leastinteliigence of bis 
fate. It appears that one of Peyrouse’s 
two vessels after leaving Botany Bay, 
in 1788, struck upon a chain of rocks 
and was lost-crew saved by Peyrouse’s 
vessel; they afterwards discovered an 
island in the S S. E of New Zealand, 
and anchored in the bay,when (his ves- 
sel accidentally caught on fire and was 
consumed,that the natives during the 
first 21 years were amicably dispos- 
ed; but Peyrouse tired of waiting for 
relief and anxious to return home, or- 

cered trees to be felled for timber to 

build a vessel—the natives considered 

this an act of hostility, war commenced 

and finally Peyrouse and all who were 

with him were massacred except Dag- 
elet and 17 others, who escaped alter 
great perils,in birch canoes to the place 

where he was found, and where he had 

resided two years—those who escaped 
with him had all died—and Dagelet 

himself died a few days after he was ta- 

ken from off the rock. His journal of 
events was preserved and deposited at 

Macoa, from whence the accountis re- 

ceived. 

MARRIAGE, 


Let the good man for nuptial rites resign’d 

Turn over every page of woman kind; 

Mark ev‘ry sense, and how the readings vary, 

And when he's read them thro’, then let him 
marry. 





TO A LADY IN A THUNDER STORM. 
Weill may ‘st thou dread,in this rude hour, 
The lightning*‘s livid flash to feel, 

When, to each strong attractive power, 
You add, fair maid,a heart of steed, 
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TAB-CAPS. 
@N THE PRESENT FASHION OF YOUNG 
“LADIES WEARING THEM. 


Since the goddess of fashion presides o’er 
the day, 

And almost each female is led by its sway, 

‘What wonders ere long by the girls we may 
see, 

Perhaps with their coverings ha/fto the knee! 


We now see the Tab-Cap plac‘d on the fair 


head, 

To cover perchance the charms that have 
fled, é, 

With a nice tufted tab that comes under the 
chin, ; 

And quite likely they think to take the 
beaux in. 

They think that in wearing the caps there’s 
great sense, 

That it adds to each charm much mild in- 
nocence ; ! 


Bears away each dull cloud (if any there is) 

And gives them a look with a sensible phiz. 

What more inconsistent? Than see a young 
girl, 

With an old woman’s head-case drawn over 
each curl, 

To picture at once that she’s both young and 

old, 
And can too so wisely, dark secrets unfold. 


Then oh, my young fair do not trifle so then, 

But off with your Aead-bags and keep them» 
till when 

You grow aged, and hairless and wish to go 
nurse, 

Then clap on your Tub-Caps to make each 
child hush. — 


for if reason and scnse are together com- 
bin’d, 

‘What use in these scare-crows, say then can 
you find, 

Perhaps, “ tis the fashion, you'll say must 
give place,” 

But away with sueh fashions, give me the 

_ lone fuce. 


| 
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For like the dark cloud, whose threatening 
form, 

Shews the nigher approach of some hideous 
storm, 

And ruffles the face of the mild blushing 
sky, 

And causes each sensitive beam thence to 
fly ; 


So the Tab-Caps all beauty’s fair charms 
doth deform, 

And throws the dark veil o‘er the roses of 
morn; 

And before the mid-day, shews the darkness 
of night, 


As if Beauty, and Wisdom, and Age had took 


flight. 
ROLLA. 
i} @® a 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
**-O let us still the secret joy partake, 
“ To follow virtue e’en for virtue’s sake.” 
POPE. 
Awnop should the restless bard in fancy roam, 
Or should he court the shelter ofa home? 
Where silken silence sits on darkness’ throne 
Must he remain unnoticed and unknown ? 
He rather braves, and ina worthy cause, 
The world’s high censure or its worse ap- 
plause 
Silence and quiet, virtue‘s safe retreat, 
Can fame declare their hidden empire dwelt, 
Virtue unknown no merit can acquire, 
While virtue known may strike a kindred 
fire, 
Attract new followers to pursue her feet, 
And fly the paths of darkness and deceit. 
Hail favour’d virtue, in thy silent breast, 
Heaven bid the only ark of promise rest ; 
To thee, before the Apostle’s time, were 
given 
The keys that guard the gates of Earth and 
Heaven : 
What thou does bind below is bound above, 
Whether with ireful chains or chains of love. 
When will thy wish’d millennium arrive, 
When earth’s disturber, man, shall cease to 
strive ; 
When as the playful stripling seeks its dam, 
So shall the lion slumber with the lamb? 
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Hait happy virtue, source of every joy : 

Hope without fear and bliss without alloy: 

To thee is given to bend the silent way 

From night’s portentious, to unclouded day; 

When thou shalt sway the sceptre of the 
heart, 

Darkness and fear and sorrow shull depart ; 

In one pure stream in one exhaustless blaze 

Shall silent glide the effulgence of thy rays- 

Give thou thy chart unto the youthful bard ; 

Let not the storms of vice his bark retard : 

May streams propitious rise, thy zephyrs 
blow, 

To waft his vessel thro’ the waves below. 

Be thou his magnet, thou his polar star; 

Be thou the sail, the breeze, the helm, the 
spar: 

Be thou his pilot, and be thou his bark ; 

I light the way, his cloud, his star if dark , 

He asks no earthly gift, no earthly guide, 

Save what his guardian angel can provide ; 

Should he complain when all he ought to 
prize 

Within the precinet of his dwelling lies. 

If Noah's dove, the antetype of grace, 

Found in the earthly ark a resting place, 

@an he not find, thy Heavenly ark within, 

While earth is deluged by a flood of sin, 

A sure retreat from the o’erwhelming wave, 

And rise superior to the sinful brave. 

Ohe will ever hever with delight 

Around the hour that brings thee to his 
sight: 

No day, no moment in the eircling year 

Shall half solovely to the bard appear. 

While time unfolds the page of good and ill, 

In every line he reads a hidden will; 

Marks in each letter, passing in review, 

A pleasing chain which binds the happy few, 

Who, secking, find thee in thy mild retreat, 

And lay all earthly honours at thy feet. 

SULLENROC. 
—=*: 2: ao 
Communicated for the N.Y. Weekly Museum. 


ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF A POOR’ IDIOT GIRL. 


_ Ww, hapless, helpless being ! who 


Shall strew a flower upon thy grave, 
who from “ mute oblivion’s power,” 
’ Thy disregarded name shall save ? 


:Honor and wealth, and learning’s lore, 
The votive urn remembers long, 

And even the “ annals of the poor,” 
Live in the Bard’s immortal song. 


But a blank stone best stories thee, 
Whom sense,nor wealth,nor fame could fine 
Poorer than aught beside we see, 
A human form without a mind. 


A casket gemless! Yet for thee 
Pity suspends the tender wail ; 
For reason shall a moral see, 
While memory paints thy simple tale, 


Yes, it shall paintthy humble form, _ , 
Clad decent in its lowly weed, 

Happy in harmless wandering’s charm, 
And pleased thy father‘s flock to feed. 


With vacant, reckless smile she bore,, | 
Patient, the scorner‘s cruel jest ; 

With unfix’d gaze could pass it o’er, 
And turn it pointless from her breast. 


Her tongue, unable to display _ 
The unform’d chaos of her mind, 

No sense its rude sounds could convey, 
But to parental instinct kind, 


Yet close to every human form, 
Clings imitation’s mimic power, 
And she was fond and proud to owr 
The schooltime‘s regulated hour. 


And o’er the mutilated page, 
Mutter‘d the seeming lesson’s tone, 

And ’ere the scholar’s task was said 
Brought ever and anon her own, 


And many a truant boy would seek, 
And drag reluctant to his place; 
And even the Master‘s solemn rule, 
Would mock with grave and apt grimace: 


Fach heart humane could freely love 

A nature so estrang’d from wrong; 
And even infants would protect 

Her from the passing travell’rs tongue. 


|} But her prime jay was still to be 


Where holy congregations bow ; 





| Rapt in wild transports when they sung 





And when they pray‘d would bend herlow. 
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O Nature! wheresoe’er thou art, 
Some latent worship still is there ! 
Blush ye, whose form without a heart, 

The Idiot’s plea can never share. 


Poor guileless thing ! just eighteen years, 
- Parenta! cares had reared alone ; 
Then (least thou e’er should’st want those 
cares) 
Heaven took thee spotless to its own. 


Full many a watching eye of love’ 
Thy sickness and thy death did cheer ; 
And Reason, while she joys, approves 
The instinct of a Parent’s tear. 


Poor guileless thing ! forgot by men; 
The heaving turf direets to thee, 

*¢ Tig ‘all thou art,” to mortal ken, 
But Faith beyond the grave can see. 


For what a burst of mind shali glow, 
When disencumber'd from this clod, 
Thou, who on earth could nothing know, 

Shalt rise to comprehend thy God. 


Oh! could thy spirit teach ‘us now 

Full many a truth the gay might learn, 
The value of a blameless life, 

Full many scorner might discern. 


Yes ! they might learn, who waste their time, 
What it must be to know no sin : 

They who poilute the soul‘s sweet prime, 
What, to be spotless, pure within. 


Go! then, and seek her humble grave, 
All ye who spert in Folly‘s ray, 

And as the gale the grass shall wave, 
List to a voice that seems to say, 


« Tis not the measure of your pow‘rs, 
** To which the eternal meed is given ; 
“ *Tis wasted or improved hours 
** Which forfeit or secure your Heaven !” 





SOLUTION TO THE CHARADE IN ovr NO.20 


A pin helps a Lady to dress, 

And a cushion is useful in pray’r ; 

Thus a pincushion ‘tis James I guess, 

That you mean by your riddle so rare. 
Ea 

(Cp? The elegant Piece, headed “ Charact- 


er of Bonaparte,” inserted in our 22d No. it 
appears is the production efan American 








gentleman at Charleston, South Carolina, to 

whom credit ought to have been given by the 

London Editors. 
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Accounts from South America, re- 
present the Patriot cause in Chili, to 
be in a deplorable state ; and that the 
Spanish European general is acting 
with the greatest rigour, executing 
numbers,without regard to age or sex. 

The last Paris paper states, that a 
woman of the name of Michel,was sen- 
tenced to two years’ close confinement 
for adultery ! 


At a dance given in the neighbou* 
hood of Cork, (Ireland,) last Feb. by 
a opulent farmer, on the occasion of 
his daughter’s wedding, a large barn 
in which the company were assembled, 
caught fire, and before the door, witich 
was locked, could be opened, 20 per- 
sons were burned to death, and about 
twice that number severely scorched, 
Among the latter are the bride and 
bridegroom. 


Late accounts from England state 
that‘ The British chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had reported to parliament a 
plan for the military and naval peace 
establishment, in which he proposes 
to retain 33,000 seamen ; 25,000 iroops 
for England; 28,000 for Ireland ;— 
41,000 for Gibralter and the Mediter- 
ranean possessions; 28,000 for the 
East and West Indies ; and 10,000 for 
British America ;—total 12,000. 


A genteel man, by the name of John 
Nunelin, just arrived from New-Y ork, 
was found dead on the Boston common 
one day last week. His trunk of wear- 
ing apparel, and a sum of money, was 
found beside him. It is said he has left 
a wife and four children in this city. 
Verdict of the jury, insanity. 


A man named John Kenyon, died 
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¥ last week in New-Haven, from taking 
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a pint and a half of old spirits at a 
draught. 

One day last week a man was killed 
by lightning on board a sloop in the 
Delaware. 


On the first inst. a Meeting-house 
in Newbury, (N. H.) was struck with 
lightning, and wholly consumed. 


A Charleston paper of March 29, 
says, it is now cight weeks since the 
City of Charleston has. been blessed 
with one drop of rain! The dust in 
our streets continually trampled upon, 
has been reduced to such fine parti- 
cles that & mingles with our food 
and atmosphere, and penetrates the 
recesses of our dwellings.—The effect 
of such weather upon our healths has 
been already felt—The skies have 
promised rain for some days past—and 
unless it speedily comes, we antici- 
pate a general influenza 


On Tuesday afternoon, a fine boy, 
about four years old, was drowned in 
the cistern on the corner of Broad and 
Water-streets—a son of Mr. Edward 
Mooney, in Broadway. The child, just 
before this distressing occurrence.had 
been to his grandmother’s in theneigh- 
bourhood: 


On Wednesday evening about 10 
o'clock, as Thomas Eldridge, a young 
man, was passing through the. Park, 


he met .three Butcher boys with a }} 


large dog, and some altercation ensu. 
ing between them in relation to the 


dog, which, it is reported, was set up- 


on Eldridge, he drew a pocket-pistol 
and discharged the contents in the 
side of one of the butchers, Heazy 
Feroleman, and wounded him so se- 
verely that his life is despaired of. —~ 
E. Post. 


On the 23d ult. two villians, one na- 
med Fones Cole, and the other Peter 
Draco, a Canadian Frenchman, confin- 
ed in the jail of Saratoga, Montgome- 
ry county, set fire to the jail, and made 
their escape, by which means the jail 
was burnt and a fellow mortal perished 
ui the flames. 
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- Nuptial. 


MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr Williams, Mr. Benjamin 
H Jones, to Miss Harriet Munson, both of 
this city. ' 

By the rev. Mr. Stanford, Mr. Henry Rit- 
ter, to Miss Cornelia Cecilia Drake, both of 
this city. 











Obituary. 
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The City-Inspector Reports the death o 
49 persons in this City, from the 29th day o 
March to the 6th day of April, 1816. 

DIED, 

After a lingering illvess, Mr. Jonathan 
Dixon, merchant, aged 50 years. 

After a short illness, Mrs Abigail Gnis- 
com, wife of Mr. John Griscom, in the 42d 
year of her age. 

Mr. Robert Cocks, son of the late Mr. 


. Robert Cocks, in the 46th year of his age. 


Mr. John M‘Bride, aged 57. 

Mrs. Ann Ogilvie, wife of Mr Alexander 

ilvie. 

Suddenly, in the 43d year of her age Mrs. 
Catharine Throckmorton, late wife of Mr. 
William Throekmorton. 

Mr. Samuel Mabbatt, aged 42. 

Mr. Horatio Gates Shourt. 

Mr Daniel M. Lee, aged 18. 

At St. Croix, to which place he went for 
his health, Mr. Jesse Ten Brook, aged 35 
years, son of Mr. Henry Ten Brook of this 


cit 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Andrew Hogan, 
printer... 

At Trenton, Mr. George Ely, aged 68. 

In South Carolina, the 29th Jan. Mrs, Sa- 
rah Penny, in the 105th year of her age.. 

At Amsterdam, Moses Gomez Carvaldo,,. 
a Jew, aged 107. His eldest son died at the 
age of 78, and his youngest son who is living 
is only 22. It is said he enjoyed uninterrupt- 
ed good health, never having lost a tooth, 
and never having worn spectacles. His 
drink was milk and water. 

On Sunday, the 31st of March, 1816, near 
Fredericksburg, Va in the 72d year of his 
age, the venerable Francis Asbury, bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Of him it 
may be said, “2 great man has fallen in Is- 
rael,” having laboured in his Lord's Nine- 
yard more than 50 years asjan Itinerant Min- 
ister. 
church of Christ in general, an particularly 
that portion of it over which he was . more 
immediately called to preside, has sustaincd 
a loss, which must be deeply felt and long 
deplored. * 


- 








In the death of such alabourer, the . 
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“ wHO'’LL TURN GRINDSTONE.” 


‘When I was a little boy, I remem- 
ber one cold winter's day, I was ac 
costed by a smiling man, with an axe 
on'liis shoulder. “ My pretty boy,”— 
said he, “has your father a Grind- 
stone!” Yes sir,” said I. “ youare 
a fine little fellow,” said he, “ will you 
let me grind my axe on it?” Pleased 
with his compliment of “ fine little fel- 
low,” “ O yes, sir,” I answered, “ it is 
down in the shop,” “and will you my 
man,” said he tapping me on the head, 
ret a little hot water ?”—How could 
I refuse, | ran and soon brought a ket- 
tle full. “ How old are you, and what’s 
your name.” continued he, without 
waiting for areply. “I am sure you 
are one of the finest lads that ever I 
have seen, will you just turn a few 
minutes? Tickled with the flattery, 
like a little fool I went to work, and 
bitterly did I rue the day. It was a 
new-axe, and I toiled and tugged, till 
I was almost tired to death. The school 
bell rung, and I could not get away, 
my hands were blistered, and it was 
not half ground. At length however, 
the axe was sharpened, and the man 
turned to me with “ now you little ras- 
cal, you’ve played the truant, scud to 
school,or you'll rue it.’”—Alas,thought 
Lit was hard enough to turn grindstone 
this cold day, but now to be called 
¢¢ little rascal,” was-too much. It sunk 
deep in my mind, and often have 1 
thought of it since. 

When I have seen a man of doubtful 
character, patting a girl on the cheek, 
praising her sparkling cye and ruby 
lip, and giving hera sly squeeze—be. 
ware, my girl, tho’t I, or you will find 
to your sorrow, that you have been 
turning grindstone for a villain. 

When | see a man flattering the 
people, making great professions ofat- 
tachment to liberty, who is in private 
life a tyrant; methinks, look out good 
people, that fellow would set you to 
turning grindstones. 


When I see a2 man holding a fat of- 
fice, sounding the “ born on the bord- 
ers,” to call the people to support the 








in the United States. 


man on whom he depends for his of- 
fice—Well, thinks I, no wonder the 
man is zealous in this cause, he evi- 
dently has an axe to grind. 
| seen 
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MONITORIAL. 


“Could we draw back the coves. 
ing of the tomb—could we see what 
those are now, who once were mior- 
tal—Oh! how would it surprise and 
grieve us, to behold the prodigious 
transformation that has taken place on 
every individual—grieve us, to observe 
the dishonour done to our nature in 
general, within these subterraneous 
lodgments ! Here the sweet and win- 
ning aspect that wore perpetually an 
attracting smile, grins horribly—a na- 
ked, ghastly grin. The eye that out- 
shone the diamond’s lustre, and glanc- 
ed its lovely lightning into the most 
guarded heart—alas! where is it?— 
Where shall we find the roliing spark- 
ler? How are all those radient glories 
totally eclipsed? That tongue that once 
commanded all the charms of harmony, 
and all the powers of eloquence, in 
this strange land hath forgotits cunning 
—-Where are the strains of melody 
which ravished our ears? Where is 
the flow of persuasion, which carried 
captive our judgment? The great mas- 
ter of language and oi song is become. 
silent as the night which surrounds 
him 
TS 

Instructions are entertained with 
better effect, when they are not too 
personally addressed. We may with 
civility glance at, but cannot without 
rudeness and ill manners stare ufiony 
the faults and imperfections of any man. 
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